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On the Cultare of the Raspberry. 

The Raspberry is a delicious fruit, and comes 
:n most seasonably, after the relish for strawber- 
ries is a little abated. Atthat time it is common- 
ly preferred to the latter for the dessert. Every 
garden ought to produce it ; and no farmer should 
depend for a supply on the few scattered plants 
that may happen to come up along his fences. 
Perhaps none of our small summer fruits require 
so littleattention. 

We would not be understood however, as recom- 
mending to our readers to let these shrubs take 
care of themselves. The fruit will be finer if 
they are pruned, and the soil well cultivated 
round them; but when they are planted and cs- 
tablished, if entirely neglected, the weeds will 
come off but second best. We mention this only 
for the purpose of taking away the last excuse 
that a farmer can have for not introducing them 
into his garden. 

We will now suppose that we hear a reader 
who is closing in with our suggestions, inquire, 


Well, what are the best kinds ? and though our }}* 


paper contains some remarks on this subject, we 
shall proceed to give also our opinions. There 
i3 no danger that the matter will be too well un- 
derstood. 

The Wild Black Raspberry is always relish- 
ed in the absence of better kinds; but it is too 
sour and too dry to be a favorite with our palates, 
The Cream-colored Raspberry is less exception- 
able; but the Red or Purple is the best that we 
vave seen of all those sorts that increase by reach- 
ing the ground with the top of their stems, and 


then taking root. This class is rather more mae | 
uageable on account of their freedom from suckers, } 


Those that produce the best fruit to our tastes 
however, increase like the Canada Thistle, by 
sending horizontal roots through the ground, 
from which stems shoot up in abundance. Of 
this kind is “the Barnet” and the Wild Red 
Raspberry, neither of which has proved to be a 
zood bearer in our garden, though they may be 
more productive in other places. The Antwerps 

red and white) on the contrary are good bearers. 
‘The latter is sometimes damaged in severe win- 
ters but we prefer it to all others. Some garden- 
ers take the pains to case the stems in straw on 
the approach of winter; and here we would ask 
af evergreens would not be preferable ? 

It is now the right season for pruning; and to 
perform the operation at this time, has several 
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amongst the plants. By shortening the stems 
and tying them up to a stake, they will not be 
broken down by snow in winter, if it should be 
very deep or happen to drift round them,—a cir- 
cumstance that often causes them to be smashed 
when this precaution has been neglected. It is 
also sometimes difficult in spring owing to the 
pressure of other business, to perform this opera- 
tion in due time, before the buds have begun to 
start; and in this case much damage may be 
done by rubbing or breaking them off. Every 
bud so lost subtracts largely from the crop. 

The height at which the stems should be cut, 
will depend in some measure on the size of the 
plants. We rarely leave them longer than four 
feet. By pruning in this manner, the branches 
of next season that are to produce the fruit, will 
be more vigorous; and of course the fruit will be 
finer in proportion to the increase of their vigor 





{Experiments on the Culture of 
POTATOES. 


The following is from the Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland : 

It will be objected to the system of planting 
large potatoes, thet if we gain a greater weight 
of produce, we have previously put a greater 
weight of plants into the ground, But the ad- 
ditional weight of the plants bears only a small 
proportion to the additional produce ; had it been 
‘otherwise, I should not have deemed the experi- 
| ment worth reporting. The fact is, that the ad- 





| ditional produce, when large tubers are exclusive- 


| . 
ly chosen for planting, may amount to two or 


| three times the whole weight of the plants. 

I have been enabled to turn the result of the a- 
bove experiment to account, in extending to cul- 
ture in the field an early variety of the potatoe, 
which I got in 1826. 

In that year I purchased for trial small quanti- 
ties of several varieties of potatoes, recommended 
each for some particular quality, and announced 
for sale by a seedsman. I did not find any of 
these worthy of being continued in cultivation, 
excepting an early one, with which I got no 
name. It ripens about a month before the white 
kidney, has a very good flavor for the table, and 
preserves its good qualities after being pitted 
through the winter, a thing not common in early 
varietics. Its imperfections, when I first got it, 
were, that the tubers were small, and weight of 
crop inferior, which, although not making it ob- 
jectionable as an early garden potatoe for the 
table, unfitted it for field culture for the cattle. 

As in this country (upper district of Aber- 
deenshire) our common field varieties of the po- 
tatoe are liable to have their tops smitten by inci- 
dental hoar-frosts in the months of August and 
September, before they are fully ripened, and thus 
to be much deteriorated in quality, and often 
rendered deficient in quantity, it occurred to me, 
that it might be an object worth attaining, to in- 
crease the size and produce of this early potatoe, 
by the means indicated by the above experiments ; 
when, if this could be done, we should have a 





advantages. It allows the gardener a chance to 
‘ultivate the ground thoroughly ; and to destroy 


good keeping potatoe adapted for field culture, 





ard ripening early enough to escape the frost. 


the spear-grass that may be extending its roots } 
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By a careful selection of only the largest tubers 
for plants, for a succession of years, this object 
has now been satisfactorily accomplished; and 
for the last two years the half of my field potatoes, 
raised for the cattle and poultry, has been of this 
variety, and has given a weight of produce, ripen- 
ing very early, scarcely, if at all, inferior to that 
of any other variety formerly in cultivation in 
this neighborhood. 
Alford, September 26th, 1833. 
Cut and Uncut Potatoes for 
PLANTING, , 
The following is from the New England Far- 
mer of the 12th inst: 

Mr. Fessenpsn—The following details of 
an experiment to ascertain the relative advantage 
of planting cut or uncut potatoes is at your ser- 
vice for publication if you think it of sufficient 
importance. 

I planted this year alternate rows of cut and 
uncut potatoes, I put four pieces into each hil! 
of the cut potatoes and two potatoes into each hill 
of the whole potatoes. The hills were three feet 
apart, each way, and of course the number of hills 
in an acre was 4840. The produce of the rows, 
planted with cut potatoes was at the rate of three 
hundred and thirty five bushels the acre, or twen- 
ty three thousand five hundred and twenty pounds. 
The produce of the rows planted with whole po- 
tatoes was at the rate of four hundred and fifty- 
eight bushels or thirty two thousand and sixty 
pounds. The difference in the crop in favor of 
whole potatoes was at the rate of one hundred 











and twenty two bushels the acre, but as there 
were twenty two bushels more of seed the acre 
used in planting the whole potatocs the nett gain 
was only one hundred bushels. However, as 
one bushel of potatoes at the season of planting is 
‘usually worth two bushels at harvest time, it wil! 
be more accurate to calculate the gain at seventy- 
eight bushels. The kind of potatoes planted was 
the “ white blue nose,” which is decidedly the best 
potatoe for the table I have ever cultivated, though 
a moderate bearer unless it receive generous treat- 
ment. 

Ellsworth, ( Me.) 3d Nov., 1834. 

The above is a valuable article, and the experi- 
ment which it details, will go near to settle a ve- 
ry important and much controverted point in 
husbandry.— Ed, N. E. Far. 





Improvement of Agricultural 
PLANTS. 


If farmers would pay as much attention to the 
improvement of their seeds as horticulturists have 
to their fruit, the science of farming would as- 
sume still higher importance. The following is 
an extract from an article by Patrick Shirreff, 
Esq.—wN. Y. Far. 

To Messrs. Drummond, Managers of the Stirling 
Agricultural Exhibition. 

GenTLEMEN,—Having experienced much gra- 
tification on visiting your Exhibition Rooms on 
the 30th of November last, I venture to obtrude 











~ 


on your notice a few observations regarding the 
improvement of agriculture! plants. 
The world is said to be an immense manofac- 
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tory, and the justness of the remark may be il- | selecting varieties produced by nature, to which 
tustrated by the details of agriculture. The cow the attention of agriculturists ought to be particu- 
yields dairy produce—the wheat plant, the ma- | larly directed, and the humble ploughboy general- 
terial of bread—and the herbage which forms | ly possesses sufficient time and talent to enter on 
pastures, either nourishes the cow or wheat plant | the investigation. As evidence of this descrip- 
as itis applied. Inshort, the acres of the farmer || tion of riches occasionally presented to man, it 


constitute his work shop, animals and plants his | may be stated that, in the year 1830, I observed 
| 
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large product even under the most slovenly man.- 
agement, may have retarded to a certain extent. 
the improvement of the district in which it is 
|principally grown. It will flourish where no 
other grass which we cultivate can live, ' Its ap 
| parent qualities, and the quantity of nutritive mat 
ter, are no doubt very much influenced by the 


machinery. ‘The stately short horn, and creep- ey potatoe plants in a pheasant cover, not|/state of the land upon which it is produced ; 
ing white clover, occupy separate departments, || likely to have been produced from cultivated tu- || hence when offered in the market in competition 


, 1} x 2 
and a union of their results is necessary tocertain || bers, and it instantly occurred to me the plants \ with the produce of the mosé highly cullivated up- 


processes. To both kinds of machinery, man is || must have proceeded from seeds transported by 


iences of life; but animals must be considered the | preserved, and produced six or seven new varie- 

highest description, plants the most extensively || ties, one of which is considered highly valuable. 
§ i variety of nature, the agri- | ee ale 

useful. Amidst the ety : et \ ek takaane. 

culturist selects his machinery, and possesses the || 


|| 4a nd—itiscondemned. The seedsof t 
‘ . Mo i 
indebted for many of the necessaries and conven- birds. The potatoes, then the sizc of peas, were || as 


his grass 
those of cocks foot, are rarely brought to the 
|, Shops in a sound state—they as the former, are 
surrounded by chaff, which, if closely examined 
will be found frequently to envelop shrivelle: 
| kernals, and to be infested with some of the mos: 


: : Orchard or Cocksfoot, Timothy and Red Top, | : * 
power of deteriorating or improving the objects | yes ocksfoot, — ?s'\ noxious weeds with which a farmer can contend. 


of his choice. 
The field for the improvement of agricultural 
plants may be illustrated by objects in your exhi- 


bition. The grains of Morocco wheat from the | 


Edinburgh Experimental Gardens are about 


| or Herds grass—their comparative vulues for | 
|| Pasturage and Hay. 
BY JOHN HARE POWEL, SQ. 


| Upon a smail piece of land which had been oc 

| cupied by Swedish turneps, and had been care. 

; Mv. J _ , . |, fully tilled for many seasons in succession, two 
PScnt ‘Ss Ci As ! yi . 

Nn prescntiing Mir, Jones cCominunic ation, it Is bushels of herds grass seed per acre, in addition 

|; not necessary that I should advert to his accura- | 


: ' \\cy and reputation as a farmer, with which you 
twice the size of those commonly cultivated tn | 


hi Tl bas al POT || are sufficientiy acquainted, to receive his opinions 

; ar in glass, of Mungos s || ne 7 
ee whe andi ney ~ ; and statements, with implicit reliance upon their | ; 
group, contains three times the number of grains; _ | same 


ahr validity and force. He is the most successful || 4 fe 
and flour, from Talavera species, in the same col- | y e |, soon disappeared from Soth—the clover of cours 


ange .jjcultivuior of orchard grass, with whose practice I 
lection, is ten per cent. superior. By combining 


|, to the usual quantity of clover and timothy seed, 


| were sown with Persian Barley in the spring o; 


1820. A much larger piece was sown at the 
time with timothy alone. The timothy 


| long since went oud—the herds grass has forme: 


, . || have become acquainted in any part of the Uni- 
the three properties, size, numbers, and quality, || 


in one variety, the soils at present cropped with 
wheat might be made to yield upwards of six anc 
a half times their present amount of human food 
This is an extreme calculation, but when dimin- 
ished by calm reflection, enough will remain to 
delight the philanthropist and engage the atten- 
tion of those interested in the advancement of 
agriculture. 


The mode of attempting to combine the pro- | 
perties of different varicties into one, is familiar | 


to those conversant with the sexual organs of 
plants, The ingenious Mr. Knight impregnated 
the wheat plant, and stated the offspring not to 
have stood pure by re-production from seed. I 


hope to be able to illustrate this point, having fif- 


teen wheat plants at present growing from im- 
pregnated seeds. No successful scientific at- 
tempt seems to have been made to improve agr:- 
cultuval plants, but the results obtained by horti- 
culturists are encouraging to farmers 

A number of cultivated plants prodace now va- 
rieties, by agency, unknown to man; and the 
higher the state of cultivatiou, the more likely are 


new varieties to appear, which are occasionally | 


superior to the original ones. Indeed, improve- 
ment in cultivated plants, as in animals, is pro- 
gressive by judicious selection and treatment, 
and a good variety may confidently be regarded 
as the harbinger of a better. But man cannot, 
at pleasure, call into existence superior varicties, 
which may be regarded as the offspring of 
thance ; it is therefore of importance to discri 
minate and preserve them when they do appear. 

The Hopetoun oat exemplifics this. It attract- 
ed notice from its height, and was preserved at 
harvest; but had I not accidentally made a col- 
lection of oats a short time before, the original ear 


of Hopetoun oats would, in all probability, have 


been destined to tickle the palate of my favorite 
horse, and thereby been lost, perhaps, for ever. 
Whatever advantages may result from artifi- 
‘ially impregnating agricultural plants, an im- 
yortant fic!d of improvement is known to exist in 


ted S | a tough and valuable sward. 
tates, i , 
eatrece Upon arable farms it is sometimes troublesome 


As he hus detailed his mode 7 ’ : ; , 
8 detailed his mode of securing the us it is as tenacious of life as blue grass. [ts 


‘| seeds, I m. llow f re 
see sb nay be : oF e to state, Poe I have for)’ oduct is not generally heavy upon such lands 
several years inc send le P ; a fl 
years induced him to send large quanti- | 414 1 should not therefore cultivate it with a re- 


_ gular course of white crops, although upon a gra- 
: , zing farm, or upon some large southern domains, 
When propercy wealed they seldom fail, establish- where it would be well that the landholders shoul: 
bys ihe carrectners of bis management in colette forget half their possessiens, it might be expedi- 
ing them. ent to cultivate largely, and obviate the necessity 
of indulging the fatting bullocks with a regular 
ramble for the solace of their stomachs, through 
out some hundred acres of growing Indian corn 


ues of them to my agricultural friends, whose ex- 
perience, in confirmation of my impressions, thet 


I have before brought to your notice the extra- 
ordinary product of cocksfoot or orchard grass as 

pasturage upon strong soils—its early appear- 
_ance in the spring —ats vigorous and rapid growth || The herds grass has the great meritof being abl: 
| throughout the summer and autumn, affording | «take care ofiisclf ’ 

I have the honor to be, &e. 
Joun Hare Power, 
Tv the President of the Pennsylvania Agricu’- 
lural Society. 


even in December, the most succulent and nutri- 

tive herbage I have in this climate seen. 

Of timothy as pasturage, I have had during | 

twenty years, opinions similar to those conveyed 
by Mr. Jones, 

On highly manured, or deep alluvial soils, it 

|| produces greater crops of hay, than any grass | 


_have grown, except red clover. Mr. Welles, of | would be good economy to rake up leaves oftrecs, 
| Boston, a few years since obtained four tons of | and the mould which has been produced by thei: 
timothy hay per acre, from a large field. His | gecay, as much as can be procured at a reasona 
well known precision, independent of the ample} Je expense, and cart and spread them in th 


| proofs he adduced, sufficiently establishes the'! porn yard, as a layer to absorb the liquid manur 
| fact. When allowed to become mature, I think | 


of your cattle, as well as to afford food for plants 

| by their decomposition. Likewise, it would be 
barley or oats. And so far from land becoming || well to place quantities of leaves under cover {1 
beiter whilst exposed to the effects of the scythe’! situations where you can easily obtain them in 
and the rays of the sun ina regular course, Where- |) winter to use as litter for your stables, &c. They 
in umothy is introduced as the meliorating crop, || do not rot very easily, but they serve the purpose 
IT ac led to believe that it is made worse. Iti | of little sponges to imbibe and retain liquid ma- 
othy be depastured after the first crop has been nure, and by their use your crops may be suppl: 


taken, | apprehend that as its after growth is €X-| ed with much fertilizing matter which would 

tremely feeble in this climate, the sun must have} otherwise be lost. 

great effect upon the soil, throughout the hottest |} : te am 

season of the year. \ Barricade your cellar, barns, g-c. against ihe 
Red top or herds grass has recently been || imerusion of frase The-snen profitable pees 

trought more into notice, and it will, I have no |) for farmers are such a8 prevent his miguel 

| douvt, be extensively cultivated when it shall be from freezing, and keep his basement story con 

} better known, We sce it generally upon the ill } fortable with but little fuel. 

jreclaimed marsh lands of an adjacent State, i 


where perhens its extraordinary hardiness and '! 





Farmer’s Work for November. 
Leaves for Manure.—In many situations :' 


| it causes as much exhaustion as a crop of spring 


Manure your grass ground —You may no 
carry ont and spread compust, snot, ashes, Ke. 0! 
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such of your mowing ground as needs maiure.| 
Some say, however, that a better time for manu- 
:ing mowing ground, is immediately after haying, 
and a writer for the N. E. Farmer, with the sig- 
nature Caledonia, (sec vol. xiii. p.41,) prefers 
Spring. Any time, however, wiil answer, when 
the ground is free from frost and snow, and the 
erass in a state not to be injured by the cattle, 
‘art wheels, &c. But, previous to manuring your 
crass land, it will be well to harrow or scarify 
it, Also, it will often not be amiss to sow grass 
seeds at the same time, to produce a new set of 
plants, and supersede the necessity of breaking 
up the sod, to prevent its being “ bound out,” as 
the phrase is, 


Water cowrses.—-Attend to ditches and channels 
which give passages for water from highways, 
&c. and manage in such a manner that your 
ground may be benefitted by the wash of roads, 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
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A Cheap and Useful Water 
CART. 
I subjoin a description of a very cheap and use- 
ful water cart. A barrel, holding 100 to 200 ga! 


the useful way. A pump, three inches in diam- 
eter, is placed close by the side of the barrel, and 
to the under end of the pump is made fast a lea- 
ther pipe of indefinite length, with a rose copper 
end, and in the pipe small copper or tin rings are 
placed, two inches distant, to prevent the exter- 
nal air from pressing together the sides of the 
pipe, and thus excluding the water. Thie cart be- 
ing placed on the bank of a river, brook, or pond, 
and the pipe thrown into the water with the rose 
end immersed, a man will pump 150 gallons in 
10 minutes, without the trouble of having a road 
into the bottom of the river, and with the great 
advantage of the horse standing dry, and not 





&e. 


Stock for Winter.—Do not undertake to win- 
‘er more stock than you have abundant means of 
providing for. When young animals are pinch- 
ed for fuod at an early period, they never thrive 
so well afterwards, nor make so good stock. 


Cow house, Stable, g-c.—The stable or cow- 
house should never be completely closed up, 


however cold the weather may be, although it is || 


desirable that strong draughts of cold or damp air 
should in winter be guarded against. It may be 
set down asa gencral rule, that stables or cow 
houses are too close when, on entering, the 
breath is affected or any Smell of urine can be 
perceived. 


[t is very important to keep cow houses and/|| 


cattle stables clean and well littered. Dune left 
in stables soon renders the a @nwholesome, and 
is the cause of disorders. Cows in a stable will 
succeed the better if allowed a square space of at 


plunged into three feet of cold water in a winter 
iday, in the usual way of filling by ladic and stan- 
‘dish. A siop-cock is fixed behind for discharg- 
jing the water, When the cart is traveling th 
‘leather pipe lies over the barrel, fastened by two 
iron catches. 

The barrel being filled, and driven to the place 
required, the leather pipe is immersed in the bar- 
te! by a hole in the top, sufficieut to admit the 
rose end. A small iron rod screws down by the 
‘side of the piston rod, upon the upper vaive, and 
\shuts it fast. A rising main, with a check valve, 
lis opened between the two buckets in the pump, 
upon which is serewed fast « leather pips witha 
One man directing this 


‘copper tube on the end. 
pipe, and another pumping, coaverts the cart into 
‘a soit of fire engine, that may be very useful in 


‘eases of emergency, throwing the water 40 feet 
horizontally, and over any house of two stories, 
any hay stacks or corn rick, and also very useful 
‘for garden walls and fruit trees 





least six fect each way for each cow. Two or 
three ventilators near the ground on the north 
side in summer, and the south side in winter, af- 
ford, at a trifling expense, an excellent way of 
renewing or sweetening the air in stables; and 
ihese may be shut when necessary by means of 
straw, or what is better, sliding doors. 


Good food for miich cows—Beat up in a 
mortar dry corn cobs, pour boiling water over 
them, or boil them in a pot, stir them frequently 


while boiling, and when cold give the liquor to 


your cows, 


i] 


ing other purposes at the same time. 


||deseribed 1s very simple and cheap, and is very 
| useful—Jvkn Donaldson, Bruish Far. Mog 





From New Hampshire Telegraph. 
Good Horses. 
Perhaps no subject of as great importance, is 


of horses. True, we have good stock about us 


Banking up houses.—'T he best mode of bank-||ken would bring him two or three hundred dol 
ing up houses, so as to keep frost from cellars andj\lars, as quick as one cent will bring another 
vender the lower rooms warmer than they would||This section of the country, New Hampshire 11 


be otherwise, is to set single boards on edge, pa- 
rallel with and about a fvot and a half or two!||horses. But we are digressing. 


Weonly intend 


feet from the sills or sleepers of the house, and/jed, when we commenced, saying simply, tha 


fasten them in that position by pins or stakes//ihere are an! have been exceptions. 
Fill in a layer of dirt be- 


driven into the ground. 


tween the boards and sills, and over that place alj relation to it, under the head of 


layer of straw or other litter. 


Then place boards 


Fast Trortinc. We learn from Keene, tha 


flat-wise, or nearly horizontally, descending ajja beautiful chestnut filly, the property of Mr 


little from the louse, so as to shed rain and carry 
it over the boards placed edgewise, as stated a- 
bove. The straw or litter will effectually prevent 
the frost from penetrating your cellar, to spoil your 
vegetables. Nextto a smoky house and a scold- 


ing wife, a freezing cellar is earnestly to be de-|| pressed at all--but it seemed only her natural gait 


precated and if possible avoided.—N. E. Far. 








lons, is placed on a pair of wheels and shafts in|| 


By increasing | 
the size of the barrel, and by epplying more pow-)! 
ler, a sufficient engine may be made, and answer-| 
The above} 


but sufficient care is not taken to improve it. 
Many is the farmer who owns what he suppose: 
a rather indifferent horse, which if properly bro-| 


particular, has never been very famous for its 


We have 


: — e in 9 , ; . 
one in our eye, and shall give a word or two IN}) 41 ies are abundant bearers in June, but for 


371 


following it. We hope the discovery of such 
trotters among us, will have a tendency to make 
our farmers ascertain the metal of their horses, 
before they throw them away upon jockies. But 
let them be careful that they take the right way 
to ascertain, so that they do not injure them, 


— 





Mangel Wurtzel. 
Mr, William K. Townsend, in a letter to the 
editor of the New York Farmer, has the follow- 
ing remarks on this valuable root. 


‘“‘T am every season more and more convinced 
of the value of this [the Mangel Wurtzel,] crop 
to farmers like myself, that winter a tolerably 
large stock This is my fourth season of cultiva- 
ting them, and I mean in future to increase the 
quantity threefold. I took off my crop last fall in 
season to seed down the field with rye and grass. 
The crop of rye was excellent, and the grass is 
now equal to that in the same field, sowed after 
acrop of early potatoes. I do not believe they 
exhaust land more than any other root crop; if 
the land is well prepared, and the seed sown at 
the proper tinte, (wo good hocings are sufficient. 
I have this season gathered the under leaves for 
my hoes, and they will eat them as soon as any 
thing that I give them. I do not think the crop 
is injured by taking them off. As my early 
beets did not come to perfection, we used the 
mangel wurtzel, taking out the smallest, when 


|| two grew together, in their stead; and if well 
i} 
} 





|| cooked and prepared for the table, we think them 
|}as good as beets. Tusually raise them to feed 
i out after my turneps are gone in the spring; my 
1 milch cows do well on them, as well ag other cat- 
‘jtle, and IT want no better feed for my breeding 
|| sows and store pigs along early in the spring, 


j ° 
|| before they get a good bite of grass.” 


H 

















Ever Bearing Raspberry. 
| This fruit is very little known to horticultur- 
lists out of the State, and we suspeet even those 
| within our borders know scarce more. The only 
| plants in this neighborhood are ‘n the garden of 
| Nicholas Longworth, Esq., to whom we are in- 
} debted for the following description of the plant : 


In the latter part of October, 1822, I met, in a 
garden in Warren county, (among the Shakers, ) 


‘so much negiected, as that of improving our breed!) with raspberry plants in full bearing, and on in- 


»||quiry, learned they were a native fruit of the 
state, found near Leke Erie. 


“ The fruit resembles the common native black 
raspberry,* but is larger and finer, I introduced 
a few roots into my garden and find them con- 
stant bearers from June until destroyed by frost. 
The fruit is produced in large clusters; the wood 
continuing to grow through the season, and the 
ends of the new shoots throwing out fresh blos- 
It is more decidedly a constant bearer 
Our monthly 


. 


t 
soms 


than eny kind ef fruit I have seen. 


the balence of the season their produce is so 
small as to be scarcely worth the trouble of gath- 
‘llering. This raspberry is a constant and abund- 


t 


Stillman French, of eet ee Fepentty — ant bearer except for two months in the summer, 
the distance of 12 miles in 42 minutes: and with 
so much ease, that withia a few minates after produce is less."—Cin. Chron. 
she went to grazing. It was thought that she 
would have gone much quicker, had she been 


when, if the weather be very hot and dry, the 





* Known in some parts of the country as the thim- 
bleberry. The resemblance is in the shape and co- 


; lor, the consistency is between that of the Antwerp 














and yet it was a mile in 3 minutes 30 seconds, and" and thimbleberry ; nearly that of the strawberry. 
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Letter to the Publisher. || these interrogations, they will do well to noticeall || seed being sown after the earth has got warm, is 
Mr. Tucxer,—I have, as you will see, after|| the important duties of their practice. much preferable. First, because when na in 
a long, and perhaps culpable suspension of|| Nothing, in my judgment, is likely to contri- the fall, the earth settles hard round the plants 
correspondence, resumed my pen, for the use of|| bute more happily to the advancement of the silk-|! and the earth wants that warmth which is neces. 
the Farmer. I send now for publication, a clus-|| growing interest, than to cause its progress, to-|| sary toa vigorous growth. If Parsneps be sown 
ter of miscellaneous articles which you are at lib-|} gether with the details of its practice, to be gener: }j in the fall they come forward quite too early—if 
erty to publish, at such time or times, and so ma- ally known. I call, therefore on those enterpri- | sown by the Ist of June and left standing in the 
ny at a time, as shall best suit your judgment|| sing citizens, who have already turned their at-|/ ground till spring, they are much better than if 
and convenience. tention to this interesting branch of industry, to}| crowded forward any earlier. There are a few 
While setting this example to your other cor-|| commence and prosecute a free correspondence, | seeds which may be put in the ground in the fal! 
respondents, many of whom have, like myself, || on the subject of their experiments, through the || or early in the spring with advantage, but as a 
too long neglected contributing for the pages of mediutn ofthe Genesee Farmer. From this, great) general rule I am convinced that we should wait 
the Farmer, I call on them now togird themselves|| advantages may be expected to result to them-} till the earth is warm, then make it light and 
anew for the work, and thus, by increased dili-|| selves ; and it can scarcely be doubted that, by }| sow the seed, then a vigorous growth follows ot 
gence, to redeem lost time. I call too on all oth- this means, a mass of information may be spread || course. Experience. 
ers who might benefit themselves and community, before the public, so encouraging, as to induce 
by becoming your correspondents, to dismiss their thousands to join in the enterprise. For the Genesee Farmer. 
excuses, and commence, without delay, writing} It is the interest of every silk-grower to induce Highways--No. xxx. 
for the Genesee Farmer. Let us have the pleas- || his next neighbor, and his neighbors more remote, A road is supposed to be laid out through o 
ure of seeing that excellent journal, as in gone by |/to engage in the same business. In the culture of|| field, but not yet worked ; and the question is, In 
time it has been seen, replete with original arti-|| silk, injury will not result to the general interest, what way can the overseer proceed to discharge 
cles on the multifarious subjects of productiveand|| nor to individuals engaged in it, as it does in| his duty to the public in the best manner? The 
useful industry. some other occupations, from too great an in-|| following is the condition of the ground: To the 
As the season has arrived, when business of|| crease of operators. ‘The effect of multiplying the|| depth of six or eight inches, the soil is a rich 
the field ceases to press upon practical farmers,|| number of silk growers, will be just the reverse. loam of a very dark color, occasioned by an inti- 
and as the Election is past, which, for many/|j[n this case, overstocking the market with either || mate intermixture of decayed vegetables ; but the 
weeks, has been the all absorbing theme of con-|| the raw or manufactured material, is wholly out subsoil is rather gravelly,—in other words a 
templation, I can scarcely doubt, that this call|| of question. In a community of silk growers, ope- || compact loam through which gravel and smal! 
willbe promptly responded to. Surely, we have|| rating under the notice of each other, there can rounded stones are disseminated. The methods 
had enough of stormy politics. We have read||scarcely fail to exist something of emulation. || Of working this road are proposed. The first is 
enough, and too much, of political prints. Too|| This will be useful. In many respects, not ne-} to plough on both sides of the part intended for 
much has been contributed for their contentious}| cessary to be mentioned here, a number of opera-|| the beaten track; and then with scrapers to pile 
pages. Better now to dismiss, in a measure, these]|| tors, carrying on the silk business in one vicini-|| 4p this earth to the height of two or three feet in 
disturbers of the peace, and to devote greater at-||ty, will be mutual helps to each other. the shape ofa ridge. If the overseer should ren- 
tention to journals of a pacific character. Better,|| ‘The small amount of information that I have! der it smooth on the top and sides by employing 
far better for the yeomanry of the country, to ap-||received from silk growers, is altogether encour- || & drag, so as to level all the heaps left by the 
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ply their mind, through the winter at least, to the||aging. Several individuals not far from me, have, || Scraper, —in dry weather, it will become a plea- 
sober and peaceful contemplations of husbandry.||the past season, produced silk, some three pounds, || sant road ; and if thgstones to be loosened by the 
Farmers should bear it in mind that, as summer||and some more. The greatest quantity, known || plough and scraped in, shall be thrown out of the 





is the time for practical illustrations of their art,||to me to have been produced by an individual, is || beaten track as fast as they appear on the surface, 
so winter is the appropriate season for improve-||Six and a ha!f pounds. With no other imple- |} no traveler can have much right to complain in 
ments in theory. Daw Braptey. |} ments than the common reel and wheel, they ma- || dry weather. 


Marcellus, November 14th, 1834. nufacture their produce into sewing silk, and|| Another view of this road will not prove quite 


SES OER ee a Me ~ — ora wl with no peeuliar |) So htt The dry wer of Radin, 
; : ifficulty. ey are all satis with the results || will scarcely average more than one thi the 
Sitk Growers should Publish | o¢ their experiments, and express entire confi-|| year; and during nol of the other eight months, 
rHEIR ee OF THEIR} dence in the business, as affording ample en-|| the wheels of wagons or carriages cut deep inw 
ob couragement to perseverance. Improved imple-| the soft bed of loose earth, sometimes bringing up 
dette taeda be hos domo ments for reeling will be introduced, when there| the black muck from below where it has been 
a po od ieiasentions oa ° nase Se ; “h shall be produce enough to render this an object. || accumulated and covered up by a thin coat ofsub- 
ting upon 0 smell scale. ‘Ame ns Ainge 7 Then too, there will be markets for the produce, || soil. The horseman fares but little better. In 
novel enterpties ; and all who feel es sod auntie in any of its forms. winter, ifa snow falls with only a moderate wind, 
success, will be gratified to know who, and how I am satisfied, that the business of silk growing || it is blown away from the ridge, and the sleigh 
many are engaged in it. It will also be satiefiac- the attention of many of our citizens, and || is compelled to grind over the stones and grave! 
conn bo Saati lo, anh Gnenne. ollininen end dientats may be undertaken with as sure prospects of gain, || This is the present state of the roads through no 
te ‘nildie, the tt pe hams tag as any other branch of industry. In conclusion, || inconsiderable part of the Genesee Country. 
and planting Mulberry trees for that anton is I ought, perhaps, to notice the fact, that the Su-|| ‘The second method proposed would obviate 
already commenced. In answers tothe ittenle perintendents of the Onondaga County Poor- || most of these evils. It is, to plough up all that 
interrogations, which are addressed to every silk house did, last spring, cause 2000 White Mul- | part of the road which is designed Six the Santen 
gutted ia ‘Westen Hew. Yous. eres inhano, berry trees of good size, to be planted for the use || track to the full depth of the soil, and to remove 
tion of primary importance, may be given. Have of that institution. Will not the poor-house au- ||it on to the adjoining lands, It would there be 
you nurtured silk-worms ? How many years have 4 Re ae eerie, ene, To lt Se part & hp eal. eae ee 
you done this? What is the greatest number of , Dax Brabtey. ary wey" aca —_ should be allowed and 
worms that you have had the care of, in any one} For the Genesee Farmer. re rh " i “y , ye R pos eagle sy ol 
season ? What was the produce in silk? How Fall Planting. erees whey 6 Seger 4g _ a fl be 
paras pi i ie Have you attempted to|) Ma. L. Tockrr—In the Genesee Farmer, 25th | cut to the depth of one foot pe more. In a road 
berry? What aan — - Chinese Mul-|| October, No. 43, page 342, I noticed some re- || \ike this all is solid ; the wheels even in wet wee- 
only ey ou cit “hs wp |e eat neh ea cn Ie te he 
ents may have it in their power to afford much. crops which che ay hws oom Set tee Ee on, 


‘seful information, rot particularly called for, by! but vety small yields. My impressions are. that wae in winter, it may be surely found on this 
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tity of rain must fall on this road whichever plan 
be adopted ; and no more can run off from the 
ridge than from the flat, because the ruts must 
prevent the water from running down the sides. 
From not observing this fact, the notions of many 
people on this point, are very erroneous. The 
ruts on the ridge will also be much deeper and 
much wider; and further they will be much long- 
er in filling up again when the weather becomes 
dry. 

‘Now which method of working this road, 
ought to be adopted ? Viaror. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
Cultivation of Silk. 

When I look around among our farmers wives 
and daughters I plainly see, silk dresses are dai- 
ly more worn. Silk is now considered to be 
something more than a luxury. Our women 
will hardly get along without at least one cilk 
gown apiece. But my Grandfather used to say 
silks and satin put out the kitchen fire,”—and 
further— 

‘* Fond pride of dressis sure a very curse, 

E’er fancy you consult, consult your purse.” 

And once more—“ Many a one for the sake of 
finery, has gone with a hungry belly and half 
starved their families.” Yet silk will be worn, 





and we might as well put out the kitchen fire at | 


once as to deny it entirely to our families. 

But is there no way of meeting this expense? 
We raise our own wheat; can we not raise our 
own silk ? 

“There is no doubt about it. There is not a 
farmer’s wife or daughter in the land, but can 
raise twenty times as much as she can wear. 
But the foundation must be laid. 


What is this foundation ?—Simply a nursery 
of Chinese or White Mulberry trees. We can 
have no fruit without we set out an orchard a 
few years beforehand. Yet no orchard can be 
so productive, as an orchard of mulberry trees 
must inevitably prove in a few years time. 


I have noticed a great deal in our papers by 
warm headed and I believe good, warm hearted 
writers about the advantages of raising silk and 
the necessity of immediately going to work as 
though all was ready for the worms to begin to 
feed. 

This may do to encourage us to make a begin- 
ning, But there is not enough said upon the 
only practical point at present— which is to pro- 
cure the white mulberry seed immediately from 
New York or Albany, and sow them the very 
first spring. Let us at present keep at this point. 
We must have the trees growing. We must have 
hundreds of farms with these trees on. Then 
something will be done. 

As soon as there is a probability of an abun- 
dance of cocoons being raised we shall have large 
flatures established which will become regular 

markets for them, as sure as for our wheat. 

Let us keep only one point in view at a time, 
and we shall accomplish something. It will be 
enough if we look forward only to producing the 
raw material—the cocoons—and let the reeling, 
twisting, &c., oe done by others. We do not 
think it necessary to grind our own wheat. 

Two or three years ago I purchased an ounce 
ofseed in New York for 50 cents, for a friend 


It may be farther remarked that the same quan- | 
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trees from six to ten feet high. A neighbor fol- 


near Seneca Lake. They are now flourishing || as I built 
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my pile, sprinkled a little salt (ground 
alum ;) straw; then grass and salt. The straw 


lowed the example and now has two thousand||was in a state of perfect i 
preservation. Th 
five hundred thrifty trees. I last spring procured || stack was built in the old Pennsylvania basing 


some more seed in Albany, which I was not able || fashion, a good thatched roof, 
to sow until the 10th June. They grew about a || down, as required, on fixed posts. 


foot high this season. Next spring I shall sow 


, Moving up and 


On the Ist of December, I fownd the preparation 


seed enough for 5000 trees, which I shall set out, || sweet and in fiae preservation, and commenced 
some as ornamental trees in front, some for hed- || feeding four favorite milch cows, in a trough, un- 


ges and others in an orchard: 


der an open shed in my “dung stead.” This 


I shall do so with a full confidence that the||shed was protected on the north and west. The 
time will come—and it will depend on our farmers || preparation I cut up in a patent cutting box, to 
alone, how soon——when this must become a great |i about one inch—this was the work of rainy days, 
silk producing country. Wherever the mulberry ||two hands cutting several hundred bushels per 
tree will thrive, silk may be raised. We pay a-|iday; as cut, it was packed closely away in a 
broad for foreign silks as much money as we re-||small apartment in my cutting room, to be used 


to congress a few years ago. 
Milo, Nov., 1834. Poor Rictarp. 
P. S.-I would recommend D’ Homergue’s plain 
essays On this subject-—price 50 cts. 








—__— 
Steamed Food--Experiments on 
GAMA GRASS. 

Among the different experiments I have made 
for the purpose of ascertaining, fully and correct- 





may be advantageously used in feeding cattle, 
and for which purpose it seems to me admirably 
calculated, { have been much gratified with one, 
on which I stumbled, and the result of which may 
be worth communicating. 


Having been in early life much accustomed to, 
and a close observer of Pennsylvania farming, I 
was much pleased with the German economy of 
increasing forage for their cattle, by the aid of 


ly, the various modes in which the gama grass 





art, in mizing food—they being assured that the 
process adds to the capacity of each ingredient, 
for furnishing nutritive properties. 

This theory they put in practice throaghout 
many parts of the state, in their mode of putting 
upgreen clover, as a forage for milch cows during 
the winter; not only preserving, as they believe, 
in @ superior manner the fine qualities of the clo- 





ceive for the flour we export. For the truth of|/as required. On taking the clover from the stack, 
this, see Hon. Stephen Van Rensse!aer’s report||or barrack, it gave out a fine flavor, resembling 


that discoverable on opening a stack of well pre- 
served corn blades. This I wished to preserve 
as much as possible, believing it to add to the 
gratification of the animals while eating it, for 1 
found that after my cattle were accustomed to the 
preparation, on going up to a bundle of straw, 
they would smell it strongly, and immediately go 
in search of another, but never leave that one 
mingled with the grass. 

In the morning, previously ascertaining the 
quantity requisite to feed on to 12 o’clock, I put 
it in the troughs, sprinkled it with a liquid (I 
kept always ready by having two casks,) compo- 
sed of water and corn meal, in which the vinous 
fermentation was completed, and the acetous 
slightly commenced. The result of this feeding, 
whether as regards economy, or success in sup- 
porting cattle in good plight, I am fully satisfied 
with, and I beg leave to suggest the trial to all 
those who are now cultivating this grass. 


I took the wheat straw intentionally, knowing 
that straw was held in the least estimation by 
caitle raisers—I shall hereafter subject all my 
Straw to the same process. 1 made a little of the 
preparation with rice straw, a grain we raise 
with admirable success, on even our pine lands— 
and some with rye and oat straw. These three 





ver, but augmenting equally the quantity of for- 


and a small portion of sali, sprinkled regularly 
over the clover as the layers are completed. 


the box, and served out to them in troughs—one 


stalls. 

I once had the pleasure of witnessing an ex- 
periment made by &n intelligent German farmer, 
to ascertain the advantage of steaming this pre- 








paration, before feeding, and was much pleased 
with the result. The milk evidently was increa- 
sed twenty five per cent., and the capacity of the’ 
food for giving out its nutritive qualities almost: 
the same. | 

A recollection of this fact induced me to endea- 


4 
| 


vor to imitate the course of the intelligent Ger- 
man; and commencing the last July, I built up’ 
a considerable stack, of equal quantities of gama, 
grass and wheat straw, in thin layers, taking the’ 








last | found my mules eat voraciously, and to eat 


age. As fast as the clover is cut, they stack it, omnes, my best fed horses appeared ‘ nothing 
mixing equal quantities of well preserved straw, loath,’ especially that in which the oat straw was 


combined. 
For all my dry cattle, work steers, mules, and 


The gratification with which the cattle appeared pareen, I shall cut the grass hereafter at one 
to feed on this preparation throughout the winter, month’s growth, say seven cuttings during the 
I early noticed, especially when it was cut up in }j 5©45°- 


I have occasionally observed, that some gentle- 


tin pint cup full of rye, or Indian meal, season-|| me” feel doubtful, in spite ofthe hundred testimo- 
ing the food of a day, when confined to their nies that have been given to the public, respect- 


ing the astonishing productiveness of this grass. 
Having it in a fine state of cultivation, on pinc 
land, the soil about as well managed and manu- 
red as a good Virginia farmer manures and ma- 





nagers his clover field, I will give the product ofa 
part of a lot of it, during the last year, which 
was a favorable season with us. 


I laid off a piece of ground, one hundred by 
fifty feet—the plants previously at two feet dis- 
tance. Cut on the first day of May, and month- 
ly, until the first day of November inclusive. 
The production averaged fen and a half pounds 
at each cutting, from each plant or root. In the 
month of June, I sprinkled rotted cotton seed over 





' grass from the scythe, and oneach layer of grass, | 


the ground—at each cutting loosened the ground 
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| 
} 


between the plants with a narrow hor. Previ- || 20 


r | 

ous to planting, I gave the ground a coat of lime. || 
Lee 

Acricota. Clark county, Alabama.—J’armers || 


Register. \ 





| 

iad | 
Clover with Corn. i 
Last spring, Mr. Williem Clark, jr. of this | 
town fitted a rough old field of twelve or four- | 
teen acres for corn and grass in his method. The . 
land consisted of pine plain, some poor mowing, || 
and a number of swampy:places covered with || 
sedge and bushes. No hills were made about || 
the corn; and at the proper time, clover, herds- | 
grass, and red-top seed were sown. We passed | 
across the field after the corn was ripe, and found | 
a good crop, and the ground almost every where | 
covered with clover and other grasses. After the | 


‘ | 
corn was cut up by the roots and carried off, and ), 


there was nothing to obstruct the sight, this large | 
field of clover presented a most beautiful and lux- | 
uriant appearance, while every thing around it 

was dry and sear. Mr. Clark expended on this | 
piece of land the past season, in labor and manure 
more than four hundred dollars. Future crops, 
we think, will show that his money is profitably | 
invested.—Humpshire Gazette. 


From the Farmer’s Chronicle. 
Culture of Fine Yellow Tobacco. 
We are gratified in being able to lay before 
the readers of the Chronicle the very interesting 
and valuable treatise of Mr. Jjames, on the cul- 
ture of this profitable article. | 

Perhaps no man in Ohio, (if in the United 
States,) is better qualified, by long experience, 
careful observation, and extensive dealing in the 
article, to give instructions on this subject. He 
certainly deserves the thanks of community in 
general, and especially of the agricultural portion 
of Ohio, for his perseverance and zeal in the in- 
troduc:ion of a new and vaiuable article of culture 
and commerce. A few years since, say tev or 
twelve, Mr. Ijames was almost alone, prosecuting 
an expensive, untried and doubtful experiment 
Complete success has crowned his efforts, and re- 
warded his labags; and we learn from him that 
the present year the tobacco trade in Ohio will be 
worth something like ¢hree hundred thousand dol 
lars! 

And he is no less deserving the commendation 
of commuuity, for the generous manner in which 
he now comes forward, and gives to the public the 
result of his experience and his researches on 
this subject. 


The cultivation of fine tobacco may certainly 
be profitably extended much beyond its present 
limits in Ohio; and I know no good reason why | 
the cultivation of this article should not circulate | 
among us in a few years, @ million of dollars 
yearly, instead of three hundred thousand. That 
it could be cultivated very profitably in the west- 
ern part of Ohio, where it has not been introdu 
ced, I consider beyond a doubt. I’rom an acre | 
of ground may be grown from 700 to 1000 Ibs. of 
tobacco, Take the largest quantuty and the best | 
quality, and estimate the price at twenty dollars 
per hundred, (and it now ranges from eighteen | 
to twenty six dollars,) and you have, as the pro-| 
duct of one acre, two hundred dollars. But this 
is quite too favorable a calculation to be relied on. |) 
Let us then reduce the quantity from 1000 to || 
600 Ibs. per acre, and the price to 15 instead of | 
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price here, ten dollars: while the tobacco is 
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dollars per hundred, and this astimate is 1 | 
think sufficiently moderate—then we have ninety 
dollars to the acre. The proper cultivation of an | 
acre of Indian corn will cost not much less than | 
an acre of tobacco. There is, it is true, a very 

considerabie difference in the expense of prepa. ‘ . 

ring the article, but mark the still greater differ. iitros two wredies ightes doo ander oct 
ence in the value of the crop: the corn, at forty Vit well both ways, taking mat pe rant a 
bushels to the acre, is worth, at its very best || picked up, then cross-plough the ground in like 
| manner from two to three inches, harrow the soil 


! 
e the roots removed off Now 


wice, and , 
worth nine hundred per cent. more ; so that if you \\¢ wm, i nee 4 
; | proceed to lay off your land say from two to 
ide in a ridge form, and when you 


deduct sixty dollars an acre for the expense Of | three feet wi 
cultivating and preparing for market, and for low commence planting, plant on the ridge, say from 
: ty-fi |fifteen to twenty twnches asunder, if your land 
prices and short crops, you have still twenty-live | hould be of the ordi ve, 2 2 J OUF Jan 
a ‘de of tobacco, if |SPould be of the ordinary fertility ; but if a very 
dollars the advantage on the side of to » strong soil then make your distance on the ride, 
you allow five dollars for the culture and gather! twelve to fifteen inches ; take care before you set 
ing of the corn. out your plants, to have the sharp ridges a little 
Again, if in Virginia and Kentucky, planters: Rojtened running over the same with an iron 

; ; , li a cal : . 

by their miserable system of slave labor, (the) {f your plant on the 10th or 15th days of May 
most expensive labor known) can afford to grow || should be of the size of a fifty cent piece, 1 would 
their coarse tobacco, at from three to five dollars | advise you to plant; taking care to have your 
per hundred, surely here, where we ean grow in| 


ter, and be careful to h 


the timber taken off, and burn on it as little as 
ssible, by which means you will avoid the 
arge and luxuriant growth of the plant, which 
no man cun cure fine in texture or complexion 
Planters should be particular to have their 
round well raked and ready for the plough by 


ave the principal part ef 





| your sced in the month of December, some in 


from ten to twenty-five dollars per hundred, we | 


; can venture on so safe an experiment. 


| 
j 


| 
| 2 . r ae ° 
| Treatise on the Culture of Wele | j,y jy the month of Vay, can be planted in the 
LOW TOPACCO, 


Containing every necessary information respecting 
the whole process of raising, managing, curin 


and conditioning of that article, in the State of | 


Ohio. 
BY JOSEPH H. IJAMES, 
Tobacco Merchant, of West Rushville, Fairfield 
County, Ohio. 


How to cultivate, manage, and condition the Fine 
Yellow or Small Pear Tree Tobacco, which is 


most approved of. | day of June; as it is a gloomy prospect after 
| that time, 


OF SOIL, PREPARATION AND CULTURE. 


The first inquiry which presents itself to the | 


| 


view, is, what soil is the most congenial to the 
cerowth of Tobacco Plants, and in what manner 


of the seed ? 


rhe ground intended for seed beds, should be | 


of a fertile and light nature, and pretty well situ- |, 


ated to the risine sun. 
After the selection of your ground, you should | 
then proceed to inake your beds, by first remov- | 
ing all manner of leaves and filth, and then lay 
off'a piece of land about eight yards square, and 
thereon heap a considerable quantity of brush, | 
to the hight of four or six feet; after burning | 
your bed remove the ashes and coals thereform, 
then break the surface of your bed to the depth of | 
halfan inch, with a hoe or small mattock ; then | 
with a rake pulverize the earth completely ; and 
to a bed of the aforesaid dimensions, one table | 


spoonful of good seed well intermingled with a. 


peck of clean ashes will be sufficient. 

It is good policy to sow the principal part of 
January, and the residue in March; and when 
you are of opinion that you have a sufficient quan- | 
tity sown, sow about as much more; for as the | 
old proverb says, “a wise man will not suffer in 
time of a famine.” 

The second question for inquiry, is, what soil 
is most conducive to the growth of Tobacco? J, 
as a grower and purchaser of tobacco, conceive 


that a sandy or loomy soil, interspersed with / 


black-oak, hickory, chestnut and dog-wood,is un- | 


questionably the most congenial to the growth || 


|} not injured. 


\ second will not be so 


plants as uniform as possibie, and at that plant- 


- 4 . |ing do not have less put in the ground 
| great perfection the finest quality, commanding || 5 . than 


\ would makea Mousé or two of tobacco ;—thereby 


it will be ripe about the same time, and your 
chance much better for yellow and spangle to- 
bacco. 


The ground which you prepare through the 


evening just before the going down of the sun 


(| without rain, as the land is then fresh and moist, 


,and if the plants should be well stuck in the 
eround, but few of them will die, if the bud be 
One precaution in this mode of 
planting will be necessary for planters to ob- 


| serve: the evening previous to setting out their 


plants it will be requisite to have the beds in 


|, which the plants are growing well watered, and 
when you commence drawing your plants, make 


use of a fork, to prevent injuring them.  Plant- 
ers sbould finish planting, on or before the 20th 


But there are exceptions to this, as 
well as all other rules; for I have raised very 
handsome tobacco that was not planted until the 


1 9th day of July, or as late asthe 15th of the same 
' 


should the ground be prepared for the reception | 


month. These circumstances, however, occur 
but seldom, all depending on the favorableness 
or otherwise of the fall. 

Your tobacco is now planted ; it is then neces- 


|\sary to call your attention to the cultivation of 


the plant. When it shail be large enough to bear 
a little stirring with the hoe, then go over the to- 
bacco ground and cut down the weeds and grass, 
so that the plant may get the ascendency of them, 
thereby giving it a start to grow ; and as soon as 
your tobacco will bear a little dint, | would advise 
you to plough it with a shovel plough, say twice 
in a row, and put as much earth to the plant as 
it will bear: work your tobacco in this way two 
or three umes, 

A mistaken idea has prevailed throughout the 
country, in not working the tobacco, in conse- 


} quence of which, many persons will not make 


more than half a crop, even if the season be fe- 
vorable. 

One acre of land well prepared and cultivetec 
in the aforesaid manner, will produce from sev- 
ento eight hundred, and in some instances one 
thousand pouads, in proportion to the strength 
or stamina of the soil on which it shall be grow». 


The same field will produce two crops; the 
tne as the first, and will 
require more labor. Tobacco will not impoveris! 
your land much faster than Indian corn or smal! 
grain. 


“ormi: —W ity of worms 
of fine gold-leaf and silky textured tovacco; and Bitbcn oe pabsrreneattetesdnsee ase! Sag os 


that pretty fully situated to the south; but from |} 


observation for many years I am induced to be- | 
lieve that any land which lies not too low, by | 
pares management, will produce in a greater or | 
ess proportion, good yellow, 

tobacco. 


Yon should clear your land through the win-! 


spangle and red leaf 


their appearance, it will be necessary 1 
watch with the eye of a hawk for these depred:- 
tors, as they in a short time will do great injury 
in destroying and ragging your tobacco, simila! 
to hail. 
Topping.--! would suggest to you the proprie- 
ty of topping, about the 16th day of August, and 
the 26th, and so on, until the 10th day of Sep- 
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tember, owing to the time of year your tobacco 
was planted, leaving on a stalk from twelve to 
twenty leaves, in proportion to the size of the 
plant. It will be advisable after you have topped, 
to sucker it well, and as often as necessity may 
require; and by that means you will bring the 
top leaves to perfection. oat de 

Housing.—The next question is, how to know | 
when to commence housing? By the following! 
observations: When your tobacco has come to! 
maturity, you will discover the bottom leaves to| 
decline and die ; your tobacco will be very gum- | 
my, and light spots will appear interspersed upon | 
the leaf. “Your early planting may be housed | 
from the 10th to the 20th of August, if the sea- | 
son be favorable for ripening and housing tobac- | 
CO. 

Tobacco Houses.—I now suppose your crop. 
ready for housing, consequently let me give you 
some information in respect to your houses, 





| rend them asunder, is to dissolve the dearést and 


AND GAR DENER’'S JOURNAL. 


culty ; say just so as to touch, and the sticks 
shaved in the neatest manner, rather sword fash- 
ion. (Concluded in our next.) 





Duty to Parents. 


There is no duty devolving upon human beings 
which is more grateful to the benevolent mind,or 
which is so strictly enjoined by tie usages of so- 
mg as that reverence and respect which is due 
to the paternal character, It is a duty, the obser- 
vance of which is so natural, that he who is wan- 
ting in compliance with its precepts, can scarce 
be allowed a place among refectin gimoral beings ; 
and is lost to those kinder sympathies,which bind 
the different portions of society tovether ia their 
social relations, in such indissoluble ties, that to 


most valued connexions. And, what obligation 
is more sacred—what injunction more bi ding, 
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which I would advise you to have built during the 


winter, as it will lessen your labor when you are’ 


engaged in working, in worming and in topping 
your tobacco. 

For a crop of four acres, a house twenty feet 
square in the clear, will be sufficient to fire it in, 
by having other houses suitable to re-hang in, af- 
ter firing. In raising your tobacco houses, it 
would be advisable to have your first set of joists 
seven feet high, which are properly called seaf- 
folding joists, and then a space of three feet until 
you get to the top. Four sets of joists, exclusive 
of the scaffolding, and as many collar beams, 


than that divine command—“Honour thy father 
and thy mother ;” and to love, cherish and pro- 
| tect them, and suffer not grief or care to cloud the 
| evening of their days in sorrow, if the constant 
exercise of filial duty can avert it. We should 
| not forget their patient and ceaseless solitude 
through ourdays of youthful irregulari'y and fol- 
ily; or that they alone cherish that love and un- 
changing affection which ingratitude cannot e- 

radicate—which time or distance cannot remove ; 
and which is still the same, through all the chan- 
| ges and vicissitudes of life. They have contribu- 
|| ted more to our happiness, than all the world be- 





} 





will be sufficient to hang half an‘ acre of good to- | side ; yet are ever prepared for new sacrifices in 


bacco. Your houses should be pretty tight, as 1 | 
conceive much light is injurious to the plant when | 
the fire is under it. Your houses should be daw- | 
bed in the inside up to the top, and outside as | 
high as the first set of joists ; taking care to have || 
two air holes each end, and as many on both sides | 
of your house, about eight feet from the ground ; | 
and a small quantity of air admitted in the gable | 
ends, is an advantage to the tobacco ; this air you) 
may admit or preclude by a trap door, as you | 
would discover it necessary. \ 

The pits for your fires should be dug within | 
eighteen inches of the walls, three feet wide at the | 
top, and two at the bottom; making an oval || 
form, in order that the wood may feed itself; and | 
extend the pits entirely across the house so as to || 
use long wood io firing your tohaceo 

The joists should be four feet asunder or apart, | 
and your sticks weil shaved, and four feet six in- | 
ches long. From experience I find it the better} 
plan to have the sticks as smooth as possible, and | 
by that means your tobacco will be clear of any) 
ragged appearance, and will be much more valu- | 
able when in market, at home or abroad. A se-) 
cond mode to construct tobacco houses, is, to} 
build sixteen feet square, and your joists twenty 
inches asunder, and the tiers of joists three fect) 
and six inches apart; and construct through the 
above dimentioned house two cat-and-clay flutes; | 
say by clearance of all the loose surface of earth, 
you will then get good wood, say one half hick- 
ory, ash, or sugar, and the balance rails and! 
bark, and build the wood up to an oval form; say) 
twenty-eight inches at the bottom ; and have the. 
flues constructed near the sides of the house, and) 
have the logs cut away from the place to the dis-| 
tance of from eiyhteen inches! to two feet; by) 
which means you will render your house snuch | 
less subject to take fire, and have the mortar and! 
straw well tempered before the same is applied, 
and the wood thereby making a strong cement, | 
and when engaged in applying the mortar, at spa- 
ces of eighteen inches apart a small plug of wood, | 
say three inches in diameter, or two will do, on 
each side of the flue, which will enable you to 
heat your house with more care when firing, and | 
you can when firing with small fires, shut up, 
those holes with a small stone or brick, but after. 
your flues have been built about ten days, you. 
may burn them out; you will not™iave your flue 
less than five to seven inches thick with mortar.’ 
Your house should be very tight, and as high as, 
you please to build, say twenty-five feet, if you 
think proper, and the sticks should be small e- 
nough to admit a tin or iron socket, thereby ena- 





| ness and treachery,instead of expected kindness, 


tercourse of feeling cannot exist, uy !ess founded 





bling you to put the leaves on without any diffi- | 


our behalf, and will stop at nothing that is dark 
or discouraging, if they can but aid in promoting 
our interest or our happiness. 

And when overtaken by physical ills,how sooth- 
ing is their devoted sclickede and care! How 
sweet is that slumber, when a mother keeps her 
watchful vigils over the brief moments of broken 

lumber. Our very dreams partake of the enjoy- 
ment, and we almost wish that our afflictions 
were of longer duration,that we might longer fee] 
ourselves so well beloved. 
childhood have passed away, «nd we go out into 
the unheeding throng,to act our part in the rough 
and variegated scenes of life—thn do we remem- 
ber with fond attachment, those revered recollec- 
tions of our earlier moments. We love to think 


of them,and delight to dwell upon their memory. 
We look arvund us, ty fod friends and hrethron, 


to supply the place of those we have left ; and 
when we find, or think we have found “them, we 
unbosom ourselves to them, and give them our 
whole confidence. But weoften meet with cold- 


and learn to feel that the same confidence and in- 


upon similar recollections. —Buffalo Bulletin. 





Tue Samor.—There is in the perilous 
life ofa sailor (says Blackwood’s Magazine) 
an independence which springs from his 
absence from the land. The passions of 
men are left upon the shore. Between the 
world quitted and the world sought for, 
there is neither love nor country ; but on 
the elements which bears no more duties to 
fulfil, no more visits to make,no more jour- 
nals, no politics. Even the language of a 


\\ hen the hours of'! 

















Ashes—Pot.. . ./100lbs. $3,40......:¢4 ’ 
Pearl..|....-.| 3,60...... “eibeaso 
Beeswax,yellow| Ib. | 0,184 0,20 ; 21a "29 
Candles, mould)......| 0,104 0,11, 13.a 14 
hts -+e+es! 0,09@0,10) lla 192 
Cloverseed..... coecce| Ohroce- cee 7 .a.7} 
Flax, American,|......}. Pee ee 
Flax seed, clean} tierce 9,00010,00) 12,50a13,00 
Flour, Western.) barrel} 4,75...... 5,3la 5,50 
Grain, Wheat..| bushel] 0,00a0,81. } 1,05 a1,07 
Ry@.o.clesseee 0,62....5.) 70.a..75 

_—— Oates efi iss os 0,28.4a. 30 40.a..41 
Cs hhc COG. cat 72.4a,..75 
Barley..|..... 0,53.@..00| 65.4. .67 
Hemp,Americ’n| ton ceesee 100 a 120 
Hops, Istsort .| Ib. |.......... 17.a..20 
Plaster Paris...| ton | 6,50 4@0,00| 2,00 a2,12 
Beef, Mess. ...} barrel] 8,00a10,00) 8,75 a 9,50 
-—— Prime....j...... 6,00 28,00) 6,25 a 6,50 
Pork, Mess....|....../14,00a15,00/13,50a14,50 
Prime....}...... «++++011,00) 9,0009,50 

—— in the hog.|100Ibs,} 4,00......].... +2... 
Tallow........ --| 6,004 7,00) 6,50 a 7,00 
Hlay...-....+. | ton |8,004 10,00) 9,75a11,20 
Apples....... ‘bushel 50.a,100)....... eee 











Monroe Horticultural Garden & 
NURSERY. 
4 E subscriber offers to the public 
a choice selection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherries, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamenta! 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
Gc. $c. 

ALSO—A few hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 
or’Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberr 
by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of both 
\native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 
sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
duced prices. ‘The subscriber has a !arge collection 
of Green- House Plants of choice and select varie- 
ties, and in good condition. 

Orders by mail or otherwise will be promptly at- 
tended to, and packages delivered in Rochester, o1 


at the (anal on mil from the Nursery. 
OE gg Orders ul r. Rowe's WWuroc = svuwsred by 


the Publisher of this paper. 
Catalogues will be sent to those who wish them, 

gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 

Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE. 
Greece, Monroe co. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1834. 


Peach Trees. 
A FEW hundrec Peach and Nectarine trees, 
consisting of select varieties, propagated from 
trees whose genuineness has been proved by examina- 
tions of the fruit; and a few plants of hardy Ameri- 
can grapes—for sale by J. J. THOMAS, 
Greatfield, near Aurora, Cayuga co. 


Rochester Seed Store and Horti- 
CULTURAL REPOSITORY. ; 

EYNOLDS § BATEHAM, are just cpen- 

ing at their store, No. 60, Buffalo-st. (Eagle 

Blox Kk) a large assortment of seeds of English, 

French, German and American growth. Their as- 

sortment is nearly complete, and additions will con- 





— 











sailor is not the ordinary language. It isa) 
language such as the ocean and the hea-| 
vens,the calm and the tempest,speak., One| 
inhabits a universe on the waters, among 
creatures whose taste, whose manners and 
aspects,resemble not the people of the earth; 
they have the roughness of the sea-wolf & 
the lightness of the bird. Their fronts are 
marked by none of society. The wrinkles 
which traverse them resembles the foldings 
of a diminutive sail, and they are less chis- 
selled by age than by the wind and by the 
waves. Hence the universal curiosity that 
attaches to the pursuit of the sailor,and the’ 
eagerness with which authentic narratives’ 


stantly be made as fast as importations of the new 
crop arrive. ‘Their collection embraces a variety of 
new and valuable kinds, well worthy the attention of 
farmers, suchas H»peton and Early Angus Oats, 

English Potatoe do., (weighing 44 lbs. to the bushel, } 
Winter Tires or Vetches. Spring do. Orchard 
‘Grass, Pacey’s Perennia! Rve Grass, Lucern, Tre- 
foil or Yellow. Clover, Trifolium imearnatum, or 
| Flesh Colored Clover, Sainfoin, Millet, Mangold 
'Wurtzel, Gc. Also, Top or Tree Onion, and a 
ifew Potatoe do. A Green House and Horticultu~ 
| ral Garden are in progress, and all orders for Seeds, 
Trees, Shrubs, Grape Vines, Green House Plants, 
&c. will be faithfully executed. 

Rochester, Oct. 25, 1834. 





| 


oct 25 





Moubray’s Treatise on Poultry, $c., 
ITH abridgements and additions by the 
\ Editor of the New England Farmer,price 





of maratime adventure are perused. 


50cts. For sate by Hoyt 


ORTER & Co. 
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The Stream of Life. 


Smoothly flowing through verdant vales, 
Gentle river, thy current runs ; 
Sheltered safe from winter gales, 
Shaded cool from summer suns. | 
Thus our youth’s sweet moments glile, 
Fenced with flowery shelter round ; 
No rude tempest wakas the tide, 
All its path is fairy ground. 


But, fair river, the ~ willcome,  —siy. 
When, woo’d by whisp’ring groves in vain, 

Thou'lt leave those banks—thy shaded home, 
To mingle with the stormy main. 

And thou, sweet youth, too soon wilt pass 
Into the world’s unshelter’d sea, 

Where, once thy wave hath mixed, alas! 
All hope of peace is lost for thee. 


Happiness. 


And whatis happiness? Is it a ray, 

Bright as the sun’s, that gilds the early day, 
When rising in his light, he rides on high, 
Amidst the blushes of the eastern sky ? 
What is it like? Has it a shape or form 
Pure as the dew that rests upon the morn ? 
Or, is it like the blossoms of the spring, 
Fanned by the ever restless zephyr’s wing ; 
And like them too, so transient and so sweet, 
And yet so delicate, they can not meet 

One single glance from summer’s vivid eye, 
But all their loveliness must fade and die? 


From the New-York Mirror. 
Khe District School. 
BY J. O. TAYLOR. 


Tuis is an instructive work and a delightful 
one too. The author has a high sense of the lu- 
dicrous, a keen eye for defects, and he has ob- 
served so closely, and described so faithtull 
that he has not only made an eminently mete 
book, but one full of amusement. The style is 

ure and perspicuous, and the thought always 
uminous and frequently eloquent. The work 
has a very able introduction written by Jokn 
Duer, Esq., and is strongly recommended by a 
number of our most eminent scholars. We are 
so much pleased with the District School, that 
we shall give a few extracts : 


“ The greatest truth may be made level wi 
the vapacides of (ue younger pupils, ut the teach- 


er is apt in his comparisons and illustrations: 
the most abstract truth may be invested with 
magical attractions, if the teacher is familiar with 
the subject, and sees its intimate and harmonious 
relations which run through all the living and 
visible creation. The same truths may be put 
into a thousand child-like forms, yet not adulter- 
ated nor divested of their power; and this the 
teacher should study to do by a beautiful simpli- 
city in his language and ideas. By luminous il- 
lustrations he may make truth as cheering and 
nourishing to the soul as light is to the eye, or 
the ‘ spirit-giving air’ tothe lungs; he may make 
the exercise of learning something new, the most 
delightfii! employment for the pupil that this 
world will ever give. 

“QO! why is it that children ‘ go tardily to 
school ?? Why is it that they dislike instruction ? 
They aremade to know and to learn from others ; 
it is because they are not taught as nature teach- 
es—simply, variedly, pleasantly: the great teach- 
er of teachers should be Nature. Let them watch 
her pouring light and truth into the infant mind, 
and learn a lesson which no other can teach. 

*“ Teachers must be well acquainted with the 
studies before they can possess this simplicity : 
the most learned men are always the most sim- 
ple; the half-educated are those who make a 
pompous parade of long words and intricate un- 
meaning sentences. The man who is master of 
his subject, is plain, pure, and perspicuous in his 
style, and always luminous and eloquent in 
thought: but none need this purity and simplici- 
ty of language and thought, so much as a com. 
mon-school instructor ; ‘he is in a mental world 











which is fresh from the Creator, and with narrow 
boundaries ; he is where the world, with all its 
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in that young and small part where truth and | 
jcteapties ty dwell; and he should be like his citi- 
zens. 

| **O! it has made my heart pity human weak- 
‘ness, to see a conceited, pompous, arrogant —_ 
ithe teacher and associate of children ; I woul 
that such might learn that true greatness does 
not consist in appearing what they are not; nor 
in their ridiculous formality and magisterial bear- 
ing. The teacher, from always being the oracle 
of his society, is very apt to form such manners, 
Let me say to all such, get your scholars’ re- 
spect and affection by honesty, simplicity, and 
truth ; and not by attempting the ‘ unheard-of 
,and the wonderful.’” 

| In speaking of the manners of scholars, the 
author says— 

“The government and discipline of a school 
should have a particular regard to the manners 
of the scholars. Very little attention is given in 
our district schools to this important part of edu- 
cation. I say important, for manners are some- 
thing with all, and everything with some. I must 
say, and it is with reluctance, that the American 
people, especially the laboring classes, have too 
‘great a disregard (may I not almost say con- 
tempt) for what is called ‘ politeness.’ As soon 
as this word is mentioned to some, especially in 
the country, hypocrisy, affectation, and Rolle 
civility dance in their fancy, and they immediate- 
ly suppose that every one who is polite is insin- 
cere, a dandy, and a fellow of great pretensions 
without the least worth. They think that polite- 
ness and honesty can never be united ; and have 
suspicions of every oue who is not as rough and 
as blunt as they are. Hence, they take no pains to 
improve their own manners, or to correct the in- 
decencies and clownishness of their children and 
associates. The manners and address of the 
teacher never undergo inspection; they are pro- 
bably never thought of, unless they are a little 
cultivated, and then, perhaps, they are set down 
to his disadvantage. This is not always so, but 
it is too often. We, as a people, have too much 
selfishness, too much social independence. We 
are too indifferent to those little things and decen- 
cies upon which the most of our “happiness is 
placed. In our intercourse with each other, there 
are a thousand attentions and civilities which 
greatly increase our enjoyment, and which cost 
us neither time nor maney. This all know, and 
all acknowledge ; and it is to be regretted that 
so little attention is paid to the manners of the 
children in our district schools. It is true, they 
are taught, in some placcs, to pull off their hats, 
and to pitch the head towards the ground when | 
a neighbor or a stranger passes or enters the’ 
\school. And this is the whole amount of their| 
instructions. Ifthey obey orders in this, by mak- 
ing preparation for some time before the traveler| 
comes up, and by repeating the bow three or four! 
times, they have learned sufficient, and are look- | 
‘ed upon as ‘ patterns of politeness.’ Chastity of 
thought and lan wages and graceful manners, are | 
seldom required. I[t is painful in the extreme to 
| witness the uncouthness and vulgarity which are 
‘licensed by some teachers ; for, to be silent on! 
jthe subject gives a license. I know that there | 
are many teachers whoare honorable exceptions, 
and I wish there were more. A proper degree 
of attention to the convenience and happiness | 
of others, is no small virtue. It is a duty which 
is binding on all.” 

This is a truth, and well told too; all have seen 
and felt it. 

With the most useful instructions, the author! 
jconstantly unites either amusement of anccdote, | 
or the charm of poetical thought; for instance, 
in speaking of the location of school-houses : 

“But I would ask the reader to think for a 
‘moment of the location of those he may have 
witnessed, They are frequently standing on a 
bleak, barren, and stony eminence, where the 
winds and storms have an unbroken, chilling 
sweep, and the hot rays of the summer's sun one 
constant burning glare, where there is neither 
grass nor leaf, but heated, drifting sand, or sharp 
and flinty rocks, Such is the burning, desolate, 
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dreary situation of many. Others are placed on 





duplicity and error has not yct intruded; he is 





‘some marshy, refuse picce of land, where the 
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noxious vapors poison the atmosphere, and make 


the situation oomy and sickly - ‘ 
Freer Pap ners there te pan 

8, an e rattli : a! 
and distract the mind, ing of carriages diver, 


‘* In addition to these gloomy, unc 
unhealthy situations, ont constant ct ra 
from travelers, there is frequently found close by 
the school house, a blacksmith’s shop with ite 
incessant pounding, or the cooper’s shop with its 
constant ‘rub-a-dub,” or a public inn, with all its 
noise and bustle ; so that if there is nota bedlam 
in the school-houre, there is all around it. And 
how unfit the business and company of such pla- 
ces for children! How demoralizing the influ. 
ence on the scholars, and how offensive and an 
noying tothe teacher!” 

And again— 

“A child is educated by other tea 
books and schoolmasters. ‘aeay ae 
sees, whether animate or inanimate,teaches him - 
every flower, and plant, and shrub, and tree. 
‘lessons of heavenly wisdom teach > and every 
running brook, and singing bird, are teachers’. 
the air, and the earth, and the ocean, teach ; and 
where they are most eloquent, parents should 
place the infant mind. There is a difference in 
nature’s teachrs, and parents may choose the 
wisest and most winning for their children’s ty- 
tors. Then let a lovely,delightful spot be select- 
ed for the school-house, let every thing around it 
be comfortable and cheerful. Let the school be 
removed from the noise and sight of business, 
and every thing that would endanger the body o: 
divert the mind,” 





Indolence.—Idle persons, says Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy, whatever be their sex, 
age or condition, however rich, well allied, or 
fortunate, can never be well either in body o1 
mind. Wearied, vexed, loathing, weeping, 
sighing, grieving, and suspecting, they are con- 
tinually offended with the world and its concerns, 
and disgusted with every object in it. Their 
lives are painful to themselves and burthensome 
to others, for their bodies are doomed to endure 
the miseries of ill health, and their minds to be 
tortured by every foolish fancy. 

This in fact is the true cause why the rich and 
the great generally labor under this disease ; for 
idleness is an appendix to nobility, who, count- 
ing business as a disgrace, sanction every whim 
in search of, and spend all their time in dissipat- 
ed pleasure, idle sports, and uscless recreations, 


A Sussect ror Reriection.—From arecent 
estimate it appears that there ure 300,000 drunk- 
ards in the United States. Suppose they were 
all to die to-day, and were to be buried side by 
side, in one continued line, allowing three feet 
between them. The line of graves would extend 
3,409 miles! Were they to be buried in one 
grave-yard, they would cover an area of 680 
acres, and a fence to enclose it would be more 
than four miles in circuit. War has its horrors 
—famine has its horrors—pestilence has its hor- 
rors—but the horrors of intemperance concen- 
trate andexceed themall. In ten years time the 
whole procession will have passed,and the grave- 
yard will be filled. 








Deartu or Mr. Berricu.—The Baltimore Ga- 
zette states that !etters from Fort G.bson give an 
account of the death of Mr. Beyrich, an eminent 
botanist, a native of the Hartz mountains in Ger- 
many, and who was educated at the University 
of Gottingen. He had traveled much in foreign 
countries, and had arrived here in April of 1833, 
and after exploring several of the Southern States 
and making a valuable collection of specimens, 
he proceeded last Spring to the “ Far West,” 
intending to cross the Rocky Mountains and 
— his researches over those regions which. 

ave never yet been thoroughly examined. He 
died at Fort Gibson, having for some time been 
affected with asthma. He is represented as hav- 
ing been a man of extensive learning and great 
scientific acquirements. 





